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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite. 


(Concluded from page 362.) 


Thomas Kite returned from this visit on the 


When he reached 
his own dwelling he was much unwell; yet the 


11th of Fourth Month 1845. 


next day he attended the three meetings held in 
the Arch Street House. On Second and Third- 
days he paid several visits, in some of which he 
was engaged in the ministry. Ia one of these 
visits he spoke of his last journey, and said that 
whilst engaged in it, much service and exercise 
had fallen to his lot, and this not merely in re- 
lation to the matter on which he had been ap- 
pointed. He said that in most of the families 
and meetings the committee had visited he had 
had religious service. He added, it felt trying to 


him to be so frequently engaged in the line of 


the ministry, but he could see no way except in 
yielding himself to Divine requiring. “And 
now,” he added, “I have come home poor and 
stripped, and empty.” He expressed this with 
great seriousness and deep feeling. After a time 
he said with solemnity, that his mind had re- 
curred to what the apostle says, “ Let a man so 
account of us as the ministers of Christ, and stew- 
ards of the mysteries of God. Moreover, it is re- 
quired in stewards, that a man be found faith- 
ful,” and also, “ As every man has received the 
gift, even so minister the same one to another as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God. If 
any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of 
God. Ifany man minister let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth: that God in all things 
may be glorified through Jesus Christ, to whom 
be praise and dominion forever and ever.” He 
then expressed his belief that it was necessary 
for all who were called to that great work, deeply 
and seriously to consider the important meaning 
of these passages. 

On Third-day, the 12th, he called to see Debo- 
rah Welsh, a poor cripple, who for many years 
had suffered much acute pain, and who for some 
time had heen entirely confined to her bed.* 
After sitting by her in silence a while, he ad- 
dressed her in nearly the following words: 

“The very hairs of thy head are all num- 
bered. I am well assured that nothing will be 
permitted to assail thee, but what is intended for 
thy good. I have at all times felt a tender re- 
gard for, and sympathy with thee, during thy 
long affliction. Recently I have felt more pe- 
culiarly so, believing that thou hast considered 


































will, but thine, be done.’ 


shall dwell among them. 


from their eyes.” 
School Committee for the last*time. On Fourth- 
great progress, and he was not out of his cham- 


lip was much enlarged, and the disease about 
the head had put on an erysipelatous form ; 
some fever and violent suffering attended. The 
symptoms after this grew more and more dis- 
couraging; the pain continued in the head; 
and by First-day evening the swelled cheek 
opened and began to discharge in small quan- 
tities. During this day he asked his sister M., 
if she thought this sickness was to be the wind- 
ing up of all things with him? adding, “ It is 
hidden from me.” She replied, “ We hope to 
retain thee many years with us.” On this he 
said, “ Jesse Kersey was very ill when he was 
about fifty years of age, and if he had died then, 
it might have been said of him, as it was of Sam- 
uel, ‘All Israel mourned for him.’” “We 
would rather part with thee,” said his sister,— 
“than I should live to dishonor the Truth,” he 
added, finishing her intended remark. 

Upon one saying to him, “ We all know it 
will be a blessed change to thee, for thou hast 
been diligently and faithfully engaged in thy 
Master’s service.” To this he replied with em- 
phasis, “ Don’t place it on that ground. It is 
not by works of righteousness that we have 
done, but according to his mercy He saveth us, 
by the washing of regeneration and the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, which is shed on us 
abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
I have no confidence in any outward perform- 
ance whatever; but now at the final conclusion 
and winding up of my life, I wish for myself, 
and for all of us, that we may place our whole 


















On this afternoon he attended the Select 
day it was evident that the disease had made 


ber that day. By the next morning his upper 





thy bodily infirmities of little account, or as | confidence in the mercy of God, and thus be pre- 
nothing in comparison to the mental, yea spir- 


itual anguish, which thou hast endured. Do 
not think there is anything strange in the fiery 
trial which is now proving thee. Our dear Lord 
and Saviour permits it all for thy refinement. 
Rejoice then, inasmuch as thou art thus made 
a partaker of his sufferings, that when his glory 
shall be revealed, thou also mayest be a par- 
taker with Him in joy unspeakable. Although 
that He requires of thee may be as dear to thee 
as thy right eye, pluck it out; or as thy right 
hand, cut it off; so that thou mayest be able to 
say from the very bottom of thy heart, ‘ Not my 
If thou art faithful 
and obedient to thy Master’s requisitions, thou 
wilt finally be found among those which have 
come out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb; therefore are they before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night 
in his temple ; and He that sitteth on the throne 
They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall 
the sun light on them, nor any heat; for the 
Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, shall 
feed them, and lead them unto living fountains 
of water, and God shall wipe away all tears 


pared for an admittance within the pearl gates, 
there to join the blessed company whom no man 
ean number.” During the course of the after- 
noon, he many times repeated the text, “ Not 
by works of righteousness which we have done,” 
adding each time a few comments. Several times 
he quoted the saying of a worthy minister, Sam- 
uel Emlen, “ The soul is a serious thing ; mind, 
you that hear me, it is a serious thing to die. 
The invisible world,—how awful !” 

At one time, after a period of solemn silence, 
he said, with reverent acquiescence to the Di- 
vine will, “ The working out our soul’s salva- 
tion is an important work. If it should please 
my Heavenly Father to take me within a few 
hours, his blessed and holy will be done.” 

He inquired who were in the room. On being 
informed that his wife and children, with the 
exception of one, and that his brothers and sis- 
ters, with some of their children, were there, he 
said that it was a great satisfaction to him to 
have them around him. 

From time to time, as he lay growing weaker 
and weaker, he gave utterance to the exercise 
and thoughts of his heart. “ What a blessing, 
at the end and winding up of all things, to feel 
an evidence of the sustaining presence round 
about. It is an unspeakable favor to know our 
sins to go beforehand to judgment.” 

After a time of silence, he called one pregent 
to his side, and said, “ Tell Rachel R. Sheppard 
that I am probably dying, or near it, and if she 
inclines to come she may.” 

This friend accordingly came; at first he 

seemed to take but little notice, but after a time, 
gazing earnestly at her, he said, “I have not 
much to communicate, and particularly to thee, 
dear R., because the work is going on, and that 
is the greatest of all concerns.” He then raised 
his voice, and with great solemnity, added, “ It 
is of great importance,—of the highest import- 
ance,—to be altogether given up to the will of 
the Lord ; altogether given up. I desire not to 
draw your attention, or fix my own on anything 
outward. May we live in the fear of the Lord, 
and then He will give us his favor. I have re- 
membered the language of one, upon a similar 
occasion, ‘ It is a serious thing to die; the in- 
visible world,—how awful!’ I wish to be pre- 
served in this feeling to the very last,—to the 
close of all things.” 
R. Allen and her daughter Elizabeth came 
into the room. He said to the mother, “It is 
probable I shall not see the light of another 
day.” When they were retiring, he addressed 
the daughter, “ Keep fast hold of the arm of 
thy dear Saviour. It matters not what are the 
trials and sufferings we meet with in this life, 
if they are but sanctified, they will prepare us 
for a crown of righteousness.” 

The doctor inquired, “ Don’t thou feel very 
composed?” He replied, “I feel quiet; very 
composed, isa strong term.” “I wish to encour- 
age the faint-hearted among you; those that are 
fearing and trembling, and feel themselves of 
no account. The Lord’s power is sufficient, 
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Oh, trust in the Lord, and don’t be afraid. We 
must all give an account of ourselves for our- 
selves.” 

The weakness of death now came on him, and 
he lay during the evening in apparent uncon- 
sciousness of the things around. A few words 
escaped his lips, which seemed to be “ Spiritual 
rest” — “ Going to the heavenly Jerusalem.” Soon 
afterwards, with no apparent pain, or bodily 
struggle, the immortal spirit was released from 
its corruptible companion. 


NotE—Deborah Welsh was naturally of a docile and 
amiable disposition; and having very early in life 
subinitted to the heart-tendering and heart-changing 
influences of her heavenly Father’s love, she was en- 
abled to enter into covenant with Him, and through 
his blessed power, she was supported through a life of 
great and varied suffering. in a remarkable degree of 

atient, and even cheerful resignation, to the end of 
ee days. 

Her parents were Methodists, and when quite a 
child, she also joined that Society. So far as could be 
perceived by those around her, her mind was kept so 
steadfast, as to be preserved from delighting in the 
vanities and allurements of the world. Her very rec- 
reations in childhood seemed in good degree seasoned 
with salt. Ata very early age, it was her desire—re- 
peatedly expressed to her mother that her clothing 
should not be made after the tasty fashion, nor of such 
gay material as her sisters and companions wore. say- 
ing it was painful to her to wear such. She was also 
known frequently to expostulate with her fellow-mem- 
bers, much older than herself, because of the incon- 
sistency of their appearance with the profession they 
made of being the followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. This concern never left her, and she endeav- 
ored to be found faithful to her duty therein, pleading 
for that simplicity and sobriety in dress and deportment 
which becomes the followers of Christ. After the fifteenth 
year of her life, she never knew a day’s exemption 
from bodily suffering; and she was very often inca- 
pable of any active exertion. During the intervals 
between the paroxysms of acute pain, she was ever 
busy, doing what she could towards maintaining her- 
self; her father being by rheumatism very much dis 
abled from laboring for the support of his family. 
After her thirtieth year, she was entirely confined to 
her Ded, on which, for nine years afterwards, she en- 
dured sufferings which may safely be called agonizing. 
During this period she never once stood upon her 
feet ; and during much of the time she was unable to 
use her needle or her pen, two employments much 
prized by her, and which had yielded her much pleas- 
ure. About twelve years before her death, her mind 
began to turn towards Friends, and she was evidently 
pleased with the visits of such members of our So- 
ciety as called upon her. It is believed that their pe- 
culiar doctrines at that time formed no part of her 
conversation with them, yet she was evidently draw- 
ing nearer them in feeling; and she afterwards spoke 
of the satisfaction she had experienced in silent com- 
munion of spirit with some of them. As she patiently 
abode under the operation of that Word of prophecy, 
which was leading her in a way she had not fully 
known, she in time felt a freedom to inquire concern- 
ing the doctrines and Christian practices of Friends. 
She read “ Barclay’s Apology,” and found that, with 
two or three exceptions, she had herself been brought 
into the same views which she found thereso ably ad- 
vocated. Those points in which she did not as yet 
see with Friends, she did not make subjects of discus: 
sion, but quietly pondered them in her heart until, in 
the Lord’s time, she was enabled fully to unite with 
them. She now believed it right to sever the con- 
nection which had long subsisted between the Metho- 
dist Society and herself, and, therefore, applied for a 
certificate of dismissal from the congregation of which 
she was a member. This certificate was granted her, 
yet not before her loving classmates had earnestly la- 
bored to persuade her to continue her connection with 
them. Her mind was now turned towards a union in 
membership with the Society of Friends. She pre- 
pared an application to them, but it was never carried 
to the Monthly Meeting of the Society, on the ground 
that there was no human probability that she would 
ever be able to meet with them. This was a great trial 
to her, but supported by the presence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and a consciousness of having endeavored to 
act in his fear, and according to his will, she endeav- 
ored to bear all her portion of affliction without re- 
pining. She lived several years after this, cheered 
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by the kind sympathy of a few valued ‘friends, who 
watched over her with tenderness and care, seeking to 
administer, as they were able, to her comfort and sup- 
port. Thus sustained by the Master,—consoled by his 
disciples, she patiently completed her measure of suf- 
fering ; and on the twenty-first day of the Fifth Month, 
1850, she was released from her earthly afflictions. She 
was in the fortieth year of herage. Twenty-five long 
years had been passed in bodily agony; but what 
mattered it then? The rest which remains for the 
people of God, opened before her, and an eternity of 


blessedness. 
—_—— 


Scripture Illustrations. 

“ Five years in which there shall neither be 
earing or harvest.” “ Earing” is an old Anglo- 
Saxon word, now obsolete, meaning “ plowing.” 
It might seem strange that Joseph should say 
there should be neither plowing nor harvest. 
At first sight, there seems to be no reason why, 
if the harvest had failed one year, men should 
not plow in hope of a better season next year; 
but here we come upon one of those numerous 
little touches which attest the genuineness of the 
Scripture record. The expression would be ¢ 
strange one anywhere out of Egypt, but its use 
in Egypt is a strong incidental evidence that 
the passage was penned by one familiar with 
the country. The famine, that is to say, the 
failure of the crops, could scarcely arise from 
any cause but one, the failure of the Nile to rise. 
In that country, where rain is practically un- 
known, everything depends upon the regular rise 
of the river, the recurrence of which, in ordi- 
nary seasons, may be counted on almost to a 
day. The waters, fed by the melting snow from 
the mountains in equatorial Africa, gently and 
gradually rise, bearing with them the rich sedi- 
ment carried from the upper country, until, in 


an ordinary season, they cover to the depth of 
several feet the whole of the low-lying land of 


middle and lower Egypt. The waters do not 
recede, they are gradually absorbed by the soil, 
leaving a rich depesit on the surface. Immedi- 
ately is the time for the husbandman to plow 
and sow. Now, if from any cause the Nile 
should fail to rise—an event which has more 
than once occurred in historic times—it would 
be absolutely impossible to prepare the soil in 
any way, either by plowing or sowing, for the 
next harvest. We see now what force there is 
in the use of the simple words, “ Neither ear- 
ing nor harvest.” —H. B. Tristram, in S.S. Times. 


Bank or Enc ianp Nores.—With the Bank 
of England the destruction of its notes takes 
place about once a week, and at 7 P.M. It 
used to be done in the daytime, but made such 
a smell that the neighboring stock brokers pe- 
titioned the governors to do it in the evening. 
The notes are previously cancelled by punching 
a hole through the amount (in figures), and 
tearing off the signature of the chief cashier. 
The notes are burned in a closed furnace, and 
the only agency employed is shavings and 
bundles of wood. They used to be burned in 
a cage, the result of which was that once a 
week the city was darkened with burned frag- 
ments of notes. For future purposes of refer- 
ence, the notes are left five years before being 
burned. 

The number of notes coming into the Bank 
of England every day is about 50,000, and 
350,000 are destroyed every week, or something 
like 18,000,000 every year. 

The stock of paid notes for five years is about 
77,745,000 in number, and they fill 13,400 
boxes, which, if placed side by side, would 
reach two and one-third miles. — Chambers’ 
Journal. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Diary or DEBORAH 
Morris, COMPANION TO SARAH Morris, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, WHO VIsIteD ENGLAND 
ON RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 1772 AND 1773. 
During the years 1862 and 1863 an account 

was published in THE Frrenp, of Sarah Mor- 
ris, 2 minister, who visited England on relig- 
ious service in 1772 and 1773. This account 
was largely made up of extracts from the diary 
of Deborah Morris, a niece, who accompanied 
her as companion, but was brought to a sudden 
close in consequence of the decease of the com- 
piler. 

The writer being connected with the family 
of Deborah Morris, felt much interest in the 
diary and made careful inquiry as to its where- 
abouts, but the representatives of the decedent 
could not give any account of what had be- 
come of it. 

For upwards of thirty years the diary has 
slumbered, and all hopes of it ever again seeing 
the light long since passed away. 

A few weeks since, however, the librarian 
of Friends’ Library in this city, called the at- 
tention of the writer to a small manuscript 
book which he had found, stating that it was 
a diary of some kind, but that it contained no 
name of the author, and he was embarrassed as 
to what heading it should be classified under, 
and asking whether I could throw any light 
upon the subject. Turning over a few pages 
it was soon made apparent that this was the 
long lost diary of Deborah Morris. 

Taking up the journal at the point where the 
former compiler discontinued his work, I have 
transcribed the residue of the text. It is a 
source of regret that the diary itself is incom- 
plete. It terminates abruptly on the Second 
of the First Month, 1773, and was probably 
continued in another volume. Sarah Morris 
and her companion did not return from Eng- 
land till the Ninth Month of the last named 
year. 

The handwriting is quite involved, and there 
has been a good deal of difficulty in decipher- 
ing some parts of it. This has been specially 
the case with names of places and persons. It 
is hoped when errors have occurred which may 
be noticed by readers, that they will be ex- 
cused on the ground referred to. 

This diary is especially interesting, as giving 
some insight into the condition and circum- 
stances of Friends in England immediately 
preceding the American revolution. Whilst 
the incidents are generally fragmentary and 
disjointed, they afford the opportunity to some 
extent, to compare the past with the present. 

GrorGE VAUX. 

Fifth Mo. 21, 1894. 


DEBORAH MORRIS’ DIARY. 


Third-day, Tenth Month 27th, 1772.—Went 
to meeting, which was full, but little appear- 
ance of Friends, though chief of them called 
so. Auntand Rachel Wilson had good oppor- 
tunities there. It is a good house, not very 
small. A very large town, but irregular, as 
most of the towns are. Dined with our kind 
hostess, who is the best looking woman Friend 
among them. After meeting, a man called a 
Methodist, made an odd speech to a Friend. 
“Indeed if all was like your twa women the 
devil may be quiet, for he gaten na mare, he 
mun sit in hell by himself.” A rough speech 
but true. In the afternoon another relation of 
Rachel Wilson came and took us to their 
house; a gay family, but kind. Both aunt 
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and R. W. had an extraordinary time with the 
children and servants. It was the fine seat, 
two miles from Sunderland. 

Fourth-day, Tenth Month 28th, 1772.—Both 
William Chapman, his wife and children went 


with us to Durham. Christ. Smith and her 
children called and took us in her carriage 
thirteen miles. This meeting is small, plain 


and more in show than substance. Poor aunt 
and Rachel Wilson had close work here. It 


was their Monthly Meeting. She addressed | 


herself to the young ones in an encouraging | 
and comfortable, pretty way. Dined at Ben- | 
jamin Marches and his wife’s. Here we met 
our kind friend, Betsy Homes, who came with 
our man and carriage in good order, which were 
left at New Castle to rest. After three o’clock 
we took leave of our kind friends, and with new 
guides. John Doubleday, a double sort of a 
body, and Joseph Tod, kind but hired guide, 
went to Darlington, eighteen miles. Lodged 
at an inn by the way, fearing to ride in the 
dark. Was received by James Backhouse and 
kind wife in the morning by nine o'clock. 

Fifth-day, Tenth Month 29th, 1772.—This 
is a pretty town; exceeds Kendall. Went to 
meeting at eleven. A pretty large number of 
Friends of the better sort. Aunt and Rachel 
Wilson had good service here, and a sitting in 
the evening with several who came to see us. 

Sixth- day, Tenth Month 30th, 1772.—Aunt 
being almost overdone and R. Wilson obliged 
to hasten home, we concluded to rest here, and 

parted, and for my rest went to ruffling, 
ironing, &c. On Seventh-day the 31st, at our 
lodgings. 

First-day Eleventh Month 1st, 1772.—Went 
to their Meeting, both morning and afternoon. 
Much favored, full meeting, and in the evening 
a sitting in the family. 

Second-day, Eleventh Month 2nd, 1772.— 
Went to Stockton, a mile and three-quarters, 
was kindly received by our good Friend John 
Stevenson and wife; Leonard Snowdon is her 
brother. This is a most regular and the pret- 
tiest town I have yet seen. 

Third-day, Eleventh Month 3rd, 1772.— 
Had a full meeting and much favored. Drank 
tea at John Reeves; a solid man, his wife gay, 
but a loving woman, They have four or five 
children. Aunt a word in season and power- 
fully attended, to the family. 

Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 4th, 1772.— 
Went back to Darlington. Dined at our good 
friend, James Backhouse’ s, and went to Stain- 
drop, thirteen miles, and was kindly received 
by a widow, Hannah Watson, with whom we 
lodged. 

Fifth-day, Eleventh Mo. 5th, 1772.—Went to 
that meeting, which was full and many of other 
societies [there] who had the Gospel power on 
them, and Friends particularly encouraged to 
keep up their week day meeting. In the even- 
ing had a sitting with the family in the house 
of her son, whose wife lay ill. Had the com- 
pany of our kind friend James Backhouse and | 
son, who came ten miles in the rain to meet 
with us, which in that poor place was very ac- 
ceptable, and a proof of that love which cements 
beyond nature. 

Sixth-day, Eleventh Month 6th, 1772.— Went 
with a hired guide, which a kind young Friend, 
John Applegate, observing, he and Sally Baker, 
considering we must lodge at an inn, they came 
with us through a wet, stormy day, and very 
pleasant and = service: able. they were to us. 
Dined at an inn in Boros, ten miles. Wind 
very high. Sally could not sit her horse, which 


obliged them to leave their horses and hire 
post-chaise, and we rode over many hills, but 
pretty good road, made througa a moor fur 
thirteen miles, which we got to the end of be- 
fore night, and passing through a small town 
called Brough, our kind friend made us bait 
and take some chocolate, and then we reached 
, and lodged at a 


Kirkby Stephen, five miles 


good inn. 
(To be continued.) 





To Friends of Tecumseh Meeting. 


Dear Frrenps:—More than fifteen years 
have now elapsed since my feelings were first 
enlisted and warmed towards you, in a meas- 


ure of that love which knows no bounds, and 


which neither time nor circumstances, how- 


ever adverse, can extinguish. And now that 
we are separated by many miles, I have felt 
(especially of late), my heart afresh engaged 
in fervent desires, that there may be an indi- 
vidual increase in the knowledge of Him whom 
to know is life eternal; not a mere historical, 
but an experimental knowledge of his life-giv- 
ing presence in our hearts, producing in us a 
willingness to do of his good will and pleasure. 
The language, “ Bear ye one another's burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ,” was frequent] 
before me when amongst you, and is still fresh 
upon my mind ; for by so doing we are ourselves 
strengthened to bear our own burden, and fill 
up the measure allotted to us of the sufferings 
of Christ, for his body’s sake, which is the 
Church. “Greater is He that is in you, than 
he that is in the world.” But friends, do not 
we often feel that strong is he that is in the 
world, causing us to realize, that although the 
desire to do good may be present, how to main- 
tain the watch and do that we would, we know 
not, because of weakness. 

The remedy for this condition of things is 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; a living, active 
faith, which is not overcome of the world, but 
will give strength to overcome the world. The 
love of the world has slain its thousands, and I 
am sometimes fearful we have more of it lurk- 
ing in our hearts than we are conscious of, pre- 
venting that steady growth in the root of life, 
which can and will produce fruit in due season. 
Let no man deceive himself; unqualified obedi- 
ence is the necessary condition of discipleship, 
without it we 
our Lord; and if not followers of Him, we can- 
not serve Him, be where He is, nor learn of Him 
that meekness and lowliness of heart, which 
draw down heavenly blessings and regard, and 
which He alone can bestow 

Some of you have heard the voice of the true 
Shepherd, calling unto and pointing the way He 
would have you to move. But from various 
considerations, full obedience to his requirings 
have not been complied with. To those in me- 
ridian of life, I would say it is time to double 
your diligence, and let the past suffice; try 
more faithfully to “ make your calling and elec- 
tion sure,” for the day is fast approaching each 
one of us, that will try our work of what sort 
it is. 

Do not think, my dear friends, that because 
I thus speak I consider myself as one who has 
already attained to these things. Nay, verily, 
for I often feel myself to be the very least in 
the household of faith. 
doing whatever little may be called for at my 
hands; that while communicating to others, | 


may thereby myself be strengthened and in- 
was the gracious lan- 
to worm Jacob, 


structed. ‘Fear not,” 
guage of the “ Most High” 


cannot be consistent followers of 


Yet I am desirous of 








and it continues to be so to all the Lord’s chil- 

dren, who are endeavoring faithfully to abide 
under, and patiently to endure the turnings and 
overturnings of his hand upon them, and though 
fur the present these trials are not joyous but 
grievous, yet afterwards the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness will be the blessed experience of 
all those who are exercised thereby. 

It is indeed no other than the suffering path 
that leads to blessedness, which the dear Master 
Himeelf trod, and all his tribulated followers 
must tread ; for the “disciple cannot expect to 
be above his Master, nor the servant above his 
lord.” There is another class towards whom my 
attention is now turned, for whose best welfare 
I feel an affectionate and tender solicitude ; and 
I cannot find more appropriate language, or 
that which is more in accordance with my feel- 
ings, than the following extract from the writ- 
ings of Daniel Wheeler 

“To those in the morning of life, in whose 
hearts the babe immortal has been mercifully 
begotten, creating therein new desires, and 
breathings after “soul- -sustaining food; whose 
spiritual eyes are in some degree opened to be- 
hold the beauty and excellency that dwell in 
the everlasting and unchangeable Truth. To 
you, my dear young friends, my heart and my 
pen are now directed, earnestly desiring your 
preservation in the alone path, that most as- 
suredly leads to peace in this world, and in that 
which is to come. May nothing be suffered to 
turn you aside therefrom, but may you be 
strengthened steadfastly to contend for the like 
precious faith, which was once delivered to the 
saints; that inestimable gift of God; that life 
of the just ; that substance of things hoped for 
and evidence of things not seen ; without which 
it is impossible to please God, and of which 
Christ Jesus is not only the holy author, but 
the blessed finisher. This most necessary and 
heavenly gift cannot be obtained from man, nor 
from the doctrines of any set of men. What 
saith the apostle? Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the Word of God; have not all 
heard ? yea, verily; the blessed sound hath gone 
forth from sea to sea, from shore to shore, and 
from the river to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. Let none be misguided by an imposing 
appellation given (I sometimes fear by design), 
to the Holy Scriptures, styling them the “ Word 
of God.” Although Holy Scriptures are replete 
with the most sublime truths, the book of books, 
wonderfully preserved from the earliest ages of 
time, given by inspiration of God, and profitable 
for correction, for reproof, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works, 
and are able to make wise unto salvation; yet 
let us mark what follows—it is through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. For some of you this 
explanation may not be needed, but for me it 
is safe. Remember that it ison you that the 
weight of the law and the testimony must de- 
volve, when the faithful standard bearers of the 
present day are numbered with the just of all 
generations ; and that on your example greatly 
depends the future bias of the tender youth, who 
may be your successors. In so doing you will 
not only be a blessing to them but they will 
bring down a blessing upon you; and the Lord 
Most High, in his infinite goodness and mercy, 
will bless you all together. 

With the salutation of that love which desires 
the good of all, 1 remain your affectionate friend, 

Joun BuLvarD. 


STEvENTOWN, Crawford County, 
Kansas, Fifth Month 7th, 1871. 
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Wildwood Beach. 


All of the Southern part of New Jersey gives 
evidence that at one time it was under water, 
and that its beds of gravel, sand and clay have 
been sorted out and deposited from the débris 
of former lands by the action of ocean currents. 

Most of the Atlantic coast is bordered with 
narrow strips of sandy land, which in many 
cases is separated from the main upland, by 
bays and channels fringed with tide marsh or 
salt meadow of various widths. These strips 
are called beaches by the people. They were 
originally sand-bars, which have been formed 
at a greater or less depth by currents depositing 
sediment under favorable conditions, and sub- 
sequently brought above water by the waves, 
or in some cases by changes of sea-level. Such 
submerged sand-bars are continually forming 
at the present time, and their presence is often 
indicated by the waves breaking upon them. 

Once above water, the wind acts upon the 
sand reefs, and blowing upon shore carries the 
particles of sand, until gradually it builds up 
the sand-hills or dunes, which are a frequent 
feature in sea-beach landscapes. 

Wildwood is central, between Anglesea on 
the northern and Holly City on the southern 
part of Five Mile Beach. The hotels are mostly 
situated near the ocean, but there is a pretty 
wide belt of land to the westward before reach- 
ing the salt meadows which border on ihe 
channels that separate the Beach from the 
main land. Much of this belt is overgrown 
with heavy timber, such as some species of oak, 
sassafras, cedar, and especially holly, which 
attains a large size. The timber is a proof 
that many years have elapsed since this beach 
emerged from the waters. These trees furnish 
curious examples of the effects of the sea-winds 
on their growth. Up to a certain height, the 
trunks are comparatively straight and regular, 
but the shoots which have protruded above this 
level have been forced into horizontal directions 
by the wind, so that many of them show a won- 
derfully complicated intertwining of branches. 


These woods also show an unusual number of 


cases in which branches or trees that were dis- 
tinct for a space have grown together. 

Where the underbrush has been cleared out, 
the ground is covered with grass, among which 
grow many interesting plants. In wet places 
a large species of Dock was quite abundant— 
and there were many clusters of the Wild Flag 
(Iris versicolor), whose blue flowers were quite 
conspicuous. A large flowered Yellow Thistle 
(Onicus horridulus), often attracted our atten- 
tion, and it was an interesting looking plant, 
but so thickly adorned with prickles that it 
was more pleasing to the eye than to the touch. 
Climbing over the high bushes in a part of the 
woodland, was a vine with a bright red flower, 
which proved to be the trumpet honeysuckle, 
often cultivated in old-fashioned lawns. Its 
occurrence in this isolated spot seems to show 
that it is a native plant, and not one of the 
numerous family that have followed the advent 
of Europeans to these Western regions. 

About seven miles out to sea there is a sand- 
bar, resorted to by the fishermen. One of their 
boats had just come in, and among the cap- 
tives was a young Hammer-headed Shark. On 
each side of the head is a projection, which 
forms a rough likeness of a hammer, of which 
the body of the shark is the handle. The mouth 
opens on the under side, a little distance back 
from the front of the head. The eyes are situated 
near the outer edge of these projections. 


The bodies of two or three small sharks, 
probably what are called dog-fish, were lying 
near by on the sand. 

A survey was made of Five Mile or Holly 
Beach in 1772 for the purpose of dividing it 
among several heirs. A comparison of the map 
then ‘made with its present shape shows that 
considerable change has taken place. While 
the Thoroughfare, as the inner channel is called, 
remains nearly the same, large additions have 
been made to the south end of the beach, and 
nearly all the Jand on which Wildwood and 
Holly City stand has been added to the shore 
— the woodland shows nearly the line of the 
ancient beach. 50h 


oo 


Tue Briw_te.—* Don’t go without a bridle, 


boys,” was my grandfather’s favorite bit of 


advice. 

Do you suppose we were all teamsters or 
horse-jockeys? No such thing. If he heard 
one cursing and swearing, or given to much 
vain and foolish talk, “That man has lost his 
bridle,” he would say. 

Without a bridle, the tongue, though a little 
member, “ boasteth great things.’ , It is “an 
unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” Put a 
bridle on, and it is one of the best servants the 
body and soul have. “I will keep my mouth 
with a bridle,” said King David. And who 

an do better than follow his example? 

When my grandfather saw a man drinking 
and carousing, or a boy spending all his money 
for cakes and candy, “ Poor fellow,” he would 
say, “he’s let off his bridle.” The appetite 
needs a reining. Let it loose, and it will run 
you to gluttony, drunkenness, and all sorts of 
disorder. Be sure to keep a bridle on your ap- 
petite; do not let it be master. And don’t ne- 
glect to have one on your passions. They go 


mad if they get unmanageable, driving you, 


down a blind and he: adlong course to ruin, 
Keep the check-rein tight, don’t let it slip; 
hold it steady. Never go without your bridle. 

That was the bridle my grandfather meant 
—the bridle of self-government. Parents try 
to restrain and check their children, and you 
can generally tell by their behavior what chil- 
dren have such wise and faithful parents. But 
parents cannot do everything. And some chil- 
dren have no parents to care for them. Every 
boy must have his own bridle, and every girl 
must have hers. ‘They must learn to check and 
govern themselves. Self-government is the most 
difficult and most important government in the 
world. It becomes easier every day, if you prac- 
tise it with steady and resolute will. ‘It is the 
foundation of excellence. It is the cutting and 
pruning which makes the noble and vigorous 
tree of character.— Evangelist. 

BEES ae 

Tue Arriicrep.—It would * well for those 
who feel at times cast down and perplexed, by 
reason of the difficulties and trials that beset 
their pathway, to remember that “ afflictions 
spring not from the ground, nor trouble from 
the dust,” but that the Lord layeth his chasten- 
ing hand upon those He loves, in order to pur- 
ify and make meet for his hes wenly kingdom. 
This He does by casting into the furnace of 
affliction, as is written, “ Gold is tried in the fire 
and acceptable men in the furnace of adversity,” 
that thus the wedding garment may be wrought, 
and the child-like, humble, confiding state may 
be witnessed, which has the assured blessing. 
“The work of righteousness is peace, and the 
effect of righteousness quietness and assurance 
forever.” 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 
THE COAST BELL. 


Where the breakers dash in fury 
On the rugged coast of Wales, 
And the wind-harp’s loudest music 

Swells upon the boisterous gales, 
In the sea a bell is stationed 

High above the rushing tide, 
Placed so deftly, every surging 

Of the waves, its motions guide. 


When the sunlight breaks and shimmers 
On the ocean’s placid breast, 
And with low, perpetual murmur 
Sink the billows down to rest, 
Softly o’er the waters ringing, 
Guardian of that rocky steep, 
Solemn, slow, its tone is mingling 
With the anthem of the deep. 


But when storm and tempest gather, 
And the surf is lashed in foam, 
Beating with an angry tumult 
’Gainst the barriers of its home, 
Then with peal, and clang, and clamor, 
Sends the bell its voice afar, 
Through the turmoil and the darkness 
Warning from the treacherous bar. 


On the land the din of traffic 
Oft may drown that earnest sound, 
Which unnoted, unregarded, 
Fills in vain the air around ; 
But however tossed or troubled, 
On the main or at the shore, 
To the ear that bends to listen, 
Comes its tolling o’er and o’er. 


Thus above life’s sea of changes, 
Still the bell of conscience rings, 
With the mystic waves eternal 
Touching all its secret springs ; 
And the voice the ancient prophet 
Heard without the open cave, 
Ever breathes its pure monition, 
Seeking yet to guard and save. 


May we heed its gentle warning, 
When the sky is clear and calm, 
And the wavelet’s sparkling ripples 
Gently lapse on shores of balm; 
Or, when fiercer blasts assail us, 
When temptation’s waves run high, 
May its strong alarm awaken 
Fully to the danger nigh. 


Thro’ the bustling world’s commotion, 
’Mid its myriad hopes and cares, 
Where the heaving tides of pleasure 

Oft engulf us unawares, 
May the spirit find its silence, 
Turning from the crowd apart, 
Where the soul may learn to hearken 
To the Coast Bell of the heart. 








IN THE FURNACE. 


BY MARY FE, BUMSTEAD. 
“Tn quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.” 
(Isaiah xxx: 15.) 
Canst thou not trust thy loving Lord, 
O child of care and grief? 
Thou could’st not dearer be to Him, 
He'll send thee sure relief. 


Tell Him thy sorrow, weary one— 
Lean on the strong for strength— 
Strive to be brave, for thou shalt know 

His purposes at length. 


He loves thee with undying love, 
He marks thy sigh, thy tears; 

And not one single mournful sigh 
Escapes his listening ears. 


He understands thy special need, 
Rest then, in his sweet will ; 

O let thy murmurings all be hushed ; 
Be patient and be still. 


His image He doth long to see 
Reflected in his child; 

To have thee bright, and pure, and fair, 
Meek, lowly, undefiled. 


th.” 
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So many things hath He to teach, 
That thou must learn while here; 

What seemeth now to thee so dark 
Shall soon be made most clear. 


He'll keep thy heart from day to day, 
Till life on earth shall cease, 
And then He'll call thee to Himself 
And heaven’s unbroken peace. 
—The (London) Christian. 


STILL WITH THEE. 


BY H. B, STOWE 





Still, still with Thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee ; 

Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with Thee. 


Alone with Thee, amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of nature newly born ; 
Alone with Thee, in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 


When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to slumber, 
Its closing eye looks up to Thee in prayer; 

Sweet the repose beneath Thy wings overshadowing, 
But sweeter still to wake and find Thee there. 


So shall it be at last, in that bright morning, 
When the soul waketh and life’s shadows tlee; 

Oh, in that hour, fairer than daylight dawning, 
Shall rise the glorious thought, I am with Thee. 


———_—_——_——. 


Making Gun-Flints. 


The vicinity of Brandon, on the borders of 


Norfolk and Suffolk in the East of England, 
has for many generations been the seat of a flint 
industry. The making of the flints is an heredi- 
tary calling, and those who follow it make a 
little colony by themselves. 

Fint is a form of quartz, and is found diffused 
in lumps or nodules of various sizes, through 
chalk, 

If one goes out on Brandon Heath, he will 
see many acres of rough grass land dotted over 
with heaps of chalky earth, showing where gen- 
eration after generation of men has been dig- 
ging for flints. The miners have to go deep 
down, for in the soft upper strata the stones are 
almost worthless. The miner first digs a square 
hole to the depth of about six feet, then he bur- 
rows to right or left, and from the stage thus 
made drops another six feet, burrowing and 
dropping alternately till he is sixty or seventy 
feet beneath the surface. 

“To realize how much labor this involves, it 
must be remembered that the excavated chalk 
is shovelled upward from stage to stage by hand. 
His method of descent is by leaping down this 
flight of gigantic steps. It is no wonder that 
few visitors care to follow. People who think 
nothing of descending a coal mine shrink from 
it. You jump to the first stage quite cheerily, 
for you see where you are going to; at the next 
the gray landing place still glimmers as in twi- 
light, but after that the leaps must be taken into 
a darkness gross as that of Erebus, in blind faith 
that there must be a platform. When the bot- 
tom at last is reached, a faint little flame of 
‘andle-light shows the mouth of a tunnel some 
eighteen feet long. Crawling up this on hands 
and knees, the jagged white walls hardly visible, 
you come upon the pitman lying on his side, and 
with his pick trying to loosen the chalk round 
i heavy nodule of flint. Like many solitary 
workers, he has a way of talking to himself, and 
now coaxingly addresses the stone, ‘Come away, 
my beauty—drop down now—that’s a good ’un,’ 
Anon he mutters in fury,‘ Tl have you you 
beast, if the house falls.’ But it is a heavy and 
difficult lump to move. The chalk down here 
is hard, and his arm annot get free play, so that 


there is plenty of time totalk ere it drops noise- 
lessly on the soft gray dust. Often, he says, he 
has mined down as far as this without discover- 
ing a flint, and it is almost his only grievance 
that he is paid nothing for sinking the pit. His 
wages are calculated on the number of one-horse 
jags or cartloads he can bring to the surface. 
“In the kuapping-shed, to which the flints 
are carted, some half-dozen men all sit and work 


together, or rather in twos, for it is a trade of 


partnership. The typical knapper isa deft, pale- 


faced little man, usually with several bits of 


sticking-plaster disfiguring his countenance; 
for when the flint is sparkling under his ham- 
mer, ever and anon a tiny chip takes him on 
the nose, or the cheek, or the eyeball. One 


whose business it is to break up the blocks of 


flint sits beside a heap of them on a three-legged 
stool. His right leg, from the knee up to the 
thigh, is covered with a heavy guard of thick, 
coarse leather. He takes his lump of flint gently 
on his knee, and turns it over and over, to find 
out, as he says, where his hammer will take 
hold ; then, with what is a sharp, well-directed 
tap rather than a downright blow, he splits it 
in two. Seldom indeed is it necessary to strike 
twice. But the next operation is a still more 
wonderful performance with the hammer. Tak- 
ing a manageable fragment in his lap, and catch- 
ing the nature of its seams .and angles with a 
single glance, he with his light flaking ham- 
mer pares off slice after slice in less time 
than it takes to tell. Every knock at a corner 
brings away a piece of flint in shape almost 
identical with that of razor shells found at the 
seaside. The edges are like those of a knife, 
and one side has a surface almost as smooth as 
glass. On the other he has calculated to get 
two long ridges.” 


“The second operator sits with a tubful of 


flakes at his elbow, a tiny steel anvil three or 
four inches long in front of him, and a peculiar 
hammer in his hand. In shape it is something 
like a miniature pick, only its chisel-like face is 
nearly two inches long. Years of practice have 
enabled him, when he takes a flint-peeling into 
his hand, to decide instantaneously what can 
be made of it. The exporter of gun-flints de- 
sires to have many different kinds to suit the 
various sorts of weapons.” 

“ Aseach of these has its own shape and size, 
which must be accurately reproduced, it will 
be seen that the knapper at the anvil has a task 
demanding both skill and judgment. Yet its 
execution has become so much a habit with him 
that he talks and chips away as if by instinct. 
At every sharp pop, down drops a gun-flint, 
which he takes in his hand, and lets the ham- 
mer play round till the sharp edges are blunted 
and the size made exactly what is required. 
The speed at which he works may be inferred 
from the fact that each man calculates to turn 
out on an average three thousand a day.” 

The annual production of flint is estimated at 
from four to eight millions. 

Isaac PENINGTON writes: “Setting forth 
the compassion of the shepherd of the flock 
towards the weak ete., how they should follow 
Him. 

“ To Friends :—He that is weak and foolish 
among the lambs, continually ready to wander, 
both out of the pastures and from the fold, and 
thus to betray his life nto the hands of the enemy ; 
he who is continually scattering and squan- 
dering away what the Lord in merey gathers 
for him, and freely bestows upon him; who, 
through drowsiness and carelessness, hath lost 





the benefit of, and forfeited the sweet and tender 
visitations of the Most High, and is now become 
dry, dead, barren, thick, earthy—O my God! 
let that soul feel the stirrings of the springs of 
life, and find some encouragement from thee, to 
hope in the free and large mercies of the Shep- 
herd of Israel, who casteth not off his sheep be- 

sause of their wanderings, because of their in- 
firmities, because of their backslidings, because 
of their diseases, nay, nor because of their hard- 
ness; but pursues them with his love, findeth 
them out, visiteth them with his correcting hand 
according to their need, woundeth with his sword, 
and melteth in his fire, until He hath made 
them tender and pliable, and then He pours in 
the fresh oil of his salvation and sweetly healeth 
them. O my Friends and brethren in the pure 
life! be faithful to the Lord in returning Him 
all the incomes of his Spirit ; follow on in every 
drawing of his love, while any of the virtue of 
it lasts upon your spirits. Walk with Him all 
the day long, and wait for Him all the night 
seasons. And, in case of erring from Him, or 
sinning grievously against Him, be not dis- 
couraged ; for He is a God of mercies, and de- 
lighteth in pardoning and forgiving much, and 
very often. What tender mother can be more 
ready to forgive and embrace the child, that 
appears broken and afflicted with her sore dis- 
pleasure? Yea, He gives brokenness, He melteth 
the heart, that He may be tender towards, and 
embrace in his arms of reconciliation, and in 
the peace of his spirit. O my dear companions 
and fellow travellers in spirit towards the land 
of the living! all the motions of the life are 
cross to the corrupt [part], dwell [in the life], 
draw the yoke close about your necks, that ye 
may come into unity with the life, and the cor- 
rupt be worn out. Take the yoke, the cross, the 
contrariety of Jesus upon your spirits daily ; that 
that may be worn out which hinders the unity, 
and so, ye may feel your King and Saviour ex- 
alted upon his throne in your hearts; this is 
your rest, peace, life, kingdom and crown for- 
ever.” 

To which is added a short letter of Robert 
Hatton to Peter Yarnall : 

Dear Friend :—1 received thy affectionate 
letter, and I can say in truth, it was a welcome 
letter, and much more so, because thou did not 
take the hint amiss I sent thee. It was, dear 
friend, in love to thee, for when thou was at my 
father’s, I thought a love sprang up in my heart 
towards thee, and more especially on account of 
that, which was at work with thee. Thus, may 
we hold on, by taking good heed to that Light, 
which doth reprove us for evil. Herein we shall 
fiud a hammer and a fire to break and to con- 
sume that which is contrary to the Divine will. 
May thou and I hold on in our well-doing, 
steadily looking to our Guide, who has been 
with us in many dangers, and who will lead us 
along in that way which is cast up for the ran- 
somed to walk in, even the redeemed of our 
God, who is willing to be gracious unto the re- 
turning prodigals. This I know, by his gracious 
visitations to my poor soul, who has been, what 
if I should say, a brother companion in vanity. 
But I hope and trust, we may become brother 
companions in righteousness; even to the ex- 
altation of the pure Truth, here on earth, more 
than ever we did to dishonor it. So wisheth 
thy assured friend, R. H. 

Senniennpiianapiliieiaianmanes 

WE should exercise at least the same degree 
of discipline over our thoughts as our own ac- 
tions, because we should feel that, to a God of 
perfect knowledge, they were synonymous. 
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CANADA. important gift was zealous in his Master’s cause, 
Samuel T. Haight, Norwich, Oxford C>., Ontario. | earnestly desiring to be clear of the blood of all 
Thomas J. Rorke, Heathcote, County Grey, Ont. |men. His ministry was close to the hard- 
Joseph Cody, Linden Valley, Victoria Co., Ont. hearted and disobedient who had turned from 
Adam Henry Garratt, Wellington, Prince Edward the spirit of instr uction, knowing their Lord’s 
Co., Ontario. will but doing it not ; but to the humble and the 
nee eevee penitent, w ho conscious of the magnitude of their 
sins lay trembling at the foot of the cross, and 
turning an eye full of humility yet firm in faith 
to their Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, look- 
ing to his sufferings and mediation for redemp- 
tion and salvation, he was tender and sympa- 
thizing. Yes, those who have sat under his 
ministry can testify that in the exercise of it 
he was careful to lead the repenting sinner to 
the door of hope through Jesus Christ, and 
through Him alone. 

He was an affectionate husband, a tender 
father to his children (seven in number), anda 
kind and obliging neighbor. He was called 
from his earthly tabernacle suddenly, in the 
latter end of the Sixth Month, 1825; the dis- 
ease with which he died was an ossification of 
the heart. 

And now before we close this short account, 
we would once again in Gospel love call upon 
our youth—A rouse ye, arouse ye, why will ye 
die oh! house of Israel, oh! awake, awake, cry 
earnestly to Him who has been the saints’ rest 
in all generations; in your secret trials and 
temptations He will succor you, and from your 
greatest exercises as from the very bottom of 
Jordan you will be enabled to bring up living 
stones of memorial for an altar, from which you 
‘an pour forth adoration and praise to the 
Lord God and the Lamb. Oh! beloved Friends, 
may the suddenness of this our Friend's removal 
impress each of our minds with the passage from 
the Holy Scriptures, “ Be ye also ready, for ye 
know not at what hour the Son of man cometh.” 


Henry Bell, 62 Quay, Waterford, Ireland. 


A Memorial of Joseph Justice. 


It is under a feeling belief that the examples 
left by the just, are often blessed to the rising 
generation, attended with a lively concern that 
they may be animated to hold on to the end, 
that we give forth this memorial of our deceased 
friend, Joseph Justice. Earnest has been the 
travail of our souls that the beloved youth may 
keep to those exercises which will fit them, 
when the judges and the elders are gathered 
from us to rise as Deborahs and as Baraks 
judges and leaders in Israel. 

This, our much esteemed friend, was born in 
Mount Holly, Burlington County, township of 
Chester, West New Jersey, in the year 1762, of 
parents not in membership, with Friends. 

He was one who often in early life was fa- 
vored to feel the presence of the Great Master; 
and endeavoring to dwell under the solemnizing 
influence such feeelings brought over his mind, 
he was kept in a sober watchful state, whereby 
preservation was experienced from many of the 
snares, which entangle and draw away the care- 
less and unwary from the paths of peace. 

Well aware that there is a blessed fellowship 
in the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, he looked around for some religious so- 
ciety with whom he could meet in Christian 
communion to worship Him who made heaven 
and earth, the seas and the fountains of water. 
The Methodists first attracted his attention, and 
no doubt among them he often felt the influence 
of the common bond of Christian union which 
remains to be with the Father and with the Son. 
With this persuasion of Christians he remained 
a member fora season. But having been led 
more and more to behold the importance of at- 
tending to the inward working of the spirit of 
Truth upon the mind, and of ceasing from all 
confidence in man’s own works; the ministry 
of his brethren in religious communion could 
not altogether satisfy his hungry soul. 

Now as he waited in the silence of all flesh 
for the manifestation of the Spirit of Christ in 
his own breast, which leads all who follow its 
guidance to lay hold of that salvation which 
Christ purchased for all by the one great offer- 
ing of Himself, as of a Lamb without blemish 
and without spot, he found himself gradually 
released from the rituals of the Methodist 
Society. 

After this state of preparation, finding he 
could unite with the doctrines of the Society of 
Friends, under a sense of duty he applied for 
ee obtained a right of membership amongst 

and remained in Gospel fellowship with us 
until the end of his race. 

Now having through the mercy and good- 
ness of the Almighty been enabled to make 
some progress toward the heavenly city, it 
pleased Him who had saved him and redeemed 
him to commit to him a dispensation in the 
ministration of the Gospel; that having himself 
learned humility in the school of Christ, he 
might lead others to the same blessed spot. 

And this we ean testify in the renewed re 
membrance of his labors of love amongst us, that 
this our beloved Friend in the exercise of this 
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Esther Jones, Deering, York County. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
James E. Gifford, West Falmouth, Barnstable Co. 
Tsaac P. Wilbur, North Dartmouth, Bristol Co. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Thomas Perry, Westerly, Washington Co. 


NEW YORK. 
William W. ge Poplar iad Cayuga Co. 


Aaron Mekeel, Jac ks mville, Tompkins Co. 
Frederick Appenzeller, Le Ray sville, Jefferson Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
John S. Fowler, West Chester, Chester Co. 
Clarkson Moore, West Grove, Chester County. 
George Sharpless, London Grove, Chester Co, 
Norris J. Scott, Concordville, Delaware Co. 
Reuben Battin, Shunk, Sullivan Co. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Charles Stokes, Medford, Burlington Co. 
Henry B. Leeds, Moorestown, Burlington Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Benjamin P. Brown, Woodland, Northampton Co. 
Willian B. Hockett, Centre, Guilford Co. 
David L. Frazier, Jamestown, Guilford Co. 


OHIO. 





George Blackburn, Salem, Columbiana Co. 
Joshua Brantingham, Wi inona, Columbiana Co. 
Thomas A. Crawford, Garfield, Mahoning Co. 
Seth Shaw, East Fairfield, Columbiana Co. 
Phebe E. Hall, Quaker C ‘ity, Guernsey Co. 
Parker Hall, Harrisville, Harrison Co. 
Benjamin I, Starbuck, Colerain, Belmont Co. 
James Arthur Holloway, Flushing, Belmont Co. 
William Stanton, Tacoma, Belmont Co. 
Jesse Dewees, Pennsville, Morgan Co. 
Sarah Huestis, Chester Hill, Morgan Co. 
Edmund &. F owler, Bartlett, Washington Co. 
John Carey, Wilmington, Clinton Co. 
‘Thomas A. Wood, Mount Gilead, Morrow Co. 


Ir is hard for even the best of us to realize 
how full the world is of the Divine presence, 
and how full life is of the Divine help. When 
we come at last to,the vision of the realities, 
nothing will more astonish us than the blindness 
which held us back from the perception of the 
Divine element in common things. God’s 
thoughts lie scattered over a world of use and 
beauty, each charged with a mission to the 
needy and hungry spirits of his children. Yet 
they too often recognize nothing in them but 
bits and parts of a big lifeless machine called 
Nature. God’s care lies around our lives, guard- 
ing us against a thousand dangers. Yet we 
think of our lives too much as the relation of 
our own wills only to the environment in which 
we are placed. We are constantly comforted, 
strengthened, enlightened, in the trying places 
of life, and see no more in it than the shift of 
a mood within us, for whose change no cause 
need be sought. So we practice a private and 
personal atheism, which keeps us from joying 
in God, our Maker and Helper. It is a great 
blessedness to keep the mind fixed upon this 
heavenward side of common life, for “ whoso is 
wise, shall give heed to these things, and they 
shall consider the mercies of the Lord.” 


INDIANA. 


Henry Horn, Arba, Randolph Co. P.O. address, 
Plaintield, Hendricks Co. 

William Robinson, Winchester, Randolph Co. 

William S. Elliott, Fairmount, Grant Co. 

Israel Hall, Thorntown, Boone Co. 

Asa Ellis, Westfield, Hamilton Co. 

Milton Stanley, Plainfield, Hendricks Co. 

William Harvey, Monrovia, Morgan Co, 

Luna Otis Stanley, Hadley, Hendricks Co. 


IOWA. 


Jesse Negus, West Branch, Cedar Co. 
George W. Mott, West Branch, Cedar Co. 
Thomas E, Smith, Coal Creek, Keokuk Co. 
Samuel W. Stanley, Springville, Linn Co. 
Richard Mott, V he, Linn Co. 

Archibald C rosbie, Paullina, O’Brien Co. 
John W. Garwood, Earlham, Madison Co. 
Lars Wick, Norway, Benton Co. 


**T am his creature, and his air 
I breathe where’er my feet may stand ; 
The angels’ song rings everywhere, 
And all the earth is holy land.” 


Our best blessings fail of appreciation by us 
KANSAS. because of their very commonness. Only when 
some temporary intermission of their beneficent 
influence brings to our mind a sense of their 


real value, do we see them as they are. It is 


Milton Carter, Varck, Cherokee Co. 
Levi Bowles, North Branch, Jewell Co. 
Alva J. Smith, Emporia, Lyon Co. 
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when we are sick, that we realize how good or- 
dinary health is. If we lose our breath for a 
single minute, during some spasmodic constric- 
tion of the throat, we have a fuller knowledge 
of the blessedness of breathing, in those sixty 
burdened seconds, than we have gained in six 
years of uninterrupted lung power. When we 
are away from home, we ree home in a new 
light. A temporary estrangement from a dear 
friend, gives to us a fresh consciousness of the 
worth of the friendship that now seems imper- 
iled. So of all the blessings that we owe most 
to. A little boy lay sick at home, while his 
mother was away. She had been sent for, 
but the hours dragged wearily while he waited 
for her. By and by, after a troubled sleep, the 
little fellow opened his eyes, to see his mother’s 
loving face bent over him. Throwing his tired 


arms around her neck, he drew her down to 


him, with the whispered words from his overflow- 
ing heart, “ Mothers are great /” 
are great, and the boys and girls who do not 
realize this while their mothers are near them, 
will realize it by and by, when in their loneli- 
ness they reach out their tired 


clasp, and the loved face to kiss once more.— 
Sunday School Times. 





Two Millionaires. 


I met them to-day, but not in the same place. 
One of them was in a private parlor in a fash- 
ionable hotel. 
we had a long and confidential conversation. 
He told me of his early struggles afier he left 
the school where we were fellow-students—of his 
speculations, disappointments, and final sweep. 
He said: “ You know, Obadiah, how poor our 
folks were. I was disgusted with poverty and 
determined to be rich. I went to California, 
worked in the placers, and saved my dust until 
I had enough to go prospecting. I staked out 
several claims, and thought I had ‘struck it 
rich,’ again and again. But the ore failed to 
pan out as T expected. At last, however, I did 
get on a quartz ledge that went five hundred to 
the ton. I worked it deep enough to make a good 
show; then I organized a company and put the 
stock on the market. Whileit was booming I sold 
out, and invested all that I had made in Govern- 
ment bonds. Here they are. I brought them 


from my box in the safe deposit vault to cut off 


the coupons. They amount to a round million, 
and give me an income of forty thousand a 
year. I don’t own a foot of real estate, or any 
kind of property. 
honds (taking it out of his bosom), so you see 
I am free from care. My bonds are safe in the 
vault, and whenever I want any ready cash | 
have only to go and cut off coupons.” 

“ But,” [ said, “ that bundle of paper in your 
bosom, which you say makes you a millionaire, 
has no intrinsic value. Those bonds are only 
promises. Suppese the signer of them should 
fail ?” 

“Why, man, they are United States bonds. 
The faith of the Government is pledged for 
their redemption. They are better than gold 
or silver. My only fear is that the Government 
may pay them at maturity. I would be glad 
to have them run as long as I live.” 

“So you are a millionaire by faith,” I said. 
“You don’t see your real wealth, or handle it, 
but only pieces of paper that represent it.” 


“Yes, that isso; and while those pieces of 


paper represent the wealth and honor of the best 
government in the world, I am satisfied.” 


Yes, mothers 


arms after 
“mother,” without finding the dear neck to 


As he was an old acquaintance, 


I have just this package of 


The other millionaire I found in the county 
poor house. I used to know him too in former 
times. He was a good boy at school. He grew 
up abad man. But “whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth,” and this old friend had a suc- 
cession of financial disappointments, followed 
by broken health, until he was compelled to go 
to the pauper’s home. He, of course, was with- 
out lands or material wealth of any kind, and 
yet he had, like the man in the hotel, a bundle 
of promises. As I sat by him in his narrow 
chamber, he took from under his pillow a well- 
worn Bible. He held it up in his thin, trem- 
ling hand, and said, “Obadiah, people call me 
a pauper, but 1 am worth millions. Why, in 
this book, which I sometimes think God has 
written expressly for me, there are more than 
three thousand ‘ exceeding great and precious 
promises.” I wouldn’t exchange one of them 
for a $50,000 Government bond. The bond I 
would have to leave in a few years at furthest ; 
but these promises I shall take with me when I 


die, and claim them in the land where there is 


no more death. They are the bonds of Him 


who owns not only the earth, but all the stars 


in the sky, and all the worlds that roll around 
them.” 

As I walked slowly home after that second 
interview, and thought over the events of the 


day, I concluded that I would rather be in the 


place of the millionaire in the poor house than 
in that of the millionaire in the Palace Hotel. 
Both are rich in faith ; but the basis of the con- 


fidence in one case is human, and in the other 


Divine. I am an enthusiastic patriot. I be- 
lieve that our government is the best on the 
earth, but I would rather trust God, yes, a thou- 
sand times rather, than it. His wealth is bound- 
less, his power is limitless, his truth is immutable, 
and his love is infinite.— Interior. 





Items. 

The Late W. HI. Smith, M. P.— The life, just 
issued, of this good man states, that, “ For several 
years it was his practice to rise each week-day at 
four in the morning, swallow a cup of coffee, and 
drive to the Strand office by 5 A. M.- People still 
in the business can remember how he was then 
the central figure in the paper-sorting office, with 
coat off, shirt-sleeves rolled back, and hands and 
arms deeply died with printer’s ink off the wet 
sheets; and they speak warmly of his admirable 
method.” 

Immediately on coming of age his father made 
him a partner and gradually retired himself from 
the management. William soon made use of his 
independence to carry out his principles. Work 
was made easier and pleasanter for his men—their 
hours were shortened; they were refreshed with 
periodical excursions and arrangements for intel- 
lectual recreations, both of which in those early 
days were novelties; and Sunday work was abso- 
lutely forbidden. Some time after, when the fame 
of the house was established, there came an order 
for newspapers from one of the royal family. The 
order included a Sunday paper, the Observer. 

“The command was complied with ; but it was 
explained that, as Sunday work was contrary to 
the rules of the firm, the Observer could not be 
supplied. This was followed by a visit from an 
indignant official, who seemed at a loss to under- 
stand how a regulation of a firm of news-agents 
could stand in the way of a royal command; but 
even the threat of a withdrawal of the whole order 
did not avail to cause a departure from the rules 
of the house. To this day, though Sunday papers 
have in the meantime multiplied many times, and 
are, moreover, a peculiarly popular form of litera- 
ture, those who desire them have to obtain them 
elsewhere than from Smith’s agents.” 

Nor was it only in respect of days that Smith 
used a conscientious discretion in his work; he 
exercised a moral censorship also. And it was a 





constant effort with him, though only partially 
successful, to fill his railway stalls with good and 
useful books, instead of the trash which many 
railway travellers unhappily find more suitable to 
locomotion. But books positively injurious or 
demoralizing he steadily excluded to the end. In 
this he had a special right, for all this business 
was his own creation. 
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Of latter times mauy Friends in Great Britain 
and some in this country have been greatly ex- 
ercised over the abominable cruelties practised 
on dogs, cats, rabbits, and other animals, pro- 
fessedly in the interest of medical science. The 
poor victims are so fastened as to be helpless, 
and while still living are dissected and exposed 
to the greatest tortures that it is possible to 
inflict. The details are too horrible for a mer- 
ciful man to read without emotion. The pro- 
fessed object is to obtain information which may 
be useful in combatting disease or remedying 
accidents in the human frame. Whatever force 
there may have been originally in this excuse, 
there is nothing to justify the continued repeti- 
tion of such experiments, by which thousands 
of animals are annually tortured to death ; and 
which convey no valuable knowledge to the 
student more than he can acquire by the study 
of the description written by the original ex- 
perimenters. 

The effect of witnessing and taking part in 
these vivisections must be to harden the heart 
and render the student more insensible to the 
sufferings of others—indeed it is said, that in 
their own sickness, such medical men will not 
willingly call in the aid of those similarly 
trained, but prefer a physician who retains a 
measure of the natural tenderness of heart, 
which will enable him to sympathize with those 
in distress. 

Our attention has been afresh called to this 
subject by the receipt of several pamphlets on 
vivisection, sent by a Friend interested in the 
subject. 


A friend has called our attention to the life 
of Jacob Lindley, recently published by the 
Book Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and for sale 
at the Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street. 

It is neatly gotten up and contains 95 pages. 
The price is 25 cents in flexible binding, and 
30 cents bound in boards. 

The book contains the experiences of Jacob 
Lindley and his companions in their toilsome 
wilderness journeys to the Indian country. 
Being a man of tender spirit and full of sym- 
pathy he felt much both for the aboriginal in- 
habitants and for the African slaves, and was 
willing to spend and be spent to promote the 
good of his fellow creatures. We would encour- 
age our readers to purchase copies, as it is a 
very suitable book to be in the families of 
Friends. 

In the copies first bound there was an omis- 
sion of two lines at the top of the last page. 
Those who have purchased imperfect copies can 
have them exchanged for perfect ones at the 
Book Store. 


We have received a communication extend- 
ing a caution on the habit of swearing and 
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using vulgar or improper language. This is a 
vice that we would hope is exceedingly rare 
among our members generally, and especially 
among those who are readers of our Journal. 

Our Saviour taught his disciples that evil 
thoughts come out of the heart, and certainly 
no one whose heart is pure can be in the habit 
of using such improper expressions. 

Those who have given way to it, had need to 
adopt the prayer of David, “Set a watch, O 
Lord, before my mouth, keep the door of my 
lips.” 

iaianiadalbdabioniiine 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The engagement of $1,000,000 in 
gold for export from New York on the 12th inst., re- 
duced the reserve in the United States Treasury to 
$68,400,000. . 

The President has signed the New York and New 
Jersey Bridge bill, and nothing now stands in the way 
of this great undertaking. The bridge, with its ap- 
proaches, will be among the greatest engineering 
structures of the world, and a great convenience to 
the travelling public. 

Judge Ewing, in Chicago, has given a decision in 
which he held that “a citizen of the United States 
cannot acquire title to property by inheritance when 
that inheritance has to be traced through alien an- 
cestry, because such ancestry is lacking in inheritable 
blood, which is necessary to transmit an inheritance 
from one person to another.” 

A Senatorial investigation committee into alleged 
bribery to insure legislation by the Sugar trust, is 
sitting in Washington, with closed doors. 

The returns of the Oregon election show that Her- 
mann, Rep., for Congress in the First District, has 
9,087 plurality, and that Ellis, Rep., in the Second 
District, has a plurality of 9,320. The Legislature 
stands as follows: Senate — Republicans, 19; Demo- 
crats, 8 ; Populists, 3. Howse—Republicans, 52 ; Demo- 
erat, 1; Populists, 7. The Republican majority on 
joint ballot is 52. Lord, Rep., has a plurality for 
Governor of 14,988. The Prohibition vote is reported 
to have been enormously increased. More next week. 

A despatch of the 10th inst., from Boston, states that 
Percival Lowell, of that city, now at his observatory 
at Flagstaff, Arizona, announces the discovery of two 
bright, star-like points on Mars, in the Southern Polar 
snowcap, in about longitude 271, south latitude, 86. 
They suddenly shone ont at one o’clock, Greenwich 
time, on the morning of Sixth Month 9th. He thinks 
they indicate mountain slopes tilted at an angle of 
twenty-five degrees. He also announces that the 
canals are already beginning to be glimpsed. 

Destructive forest fires are raging in the neighbor- 
hood of Nestoria, fifty miles west of Marquette, Mich. 
Two bridges on the South Shore Road were burned, 
stopping traffic to Duluth. The burning district covers 
an area a mile wide and five miles long. Similar big 
fires extend southward at intervals for many miles. 
Sagola, a lumbering village of four hundred inhabit- 
ants, was completely wiped out on the night of the 
9th instant. 

On the 6th instant the torch was applied by rioters 
up the Monongahela River, and thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property was destroyed. The National Tube 
Works’ strikers could find no men to abuse, as the 
mill shut down. They had to stir up some trouble, 
and went on a coal tipple burning expedition. The 
torch was applied without any interference. These 
acts of violence were directly across the river, and 
outside of the town of McKeesport. The proprietors 
of the Tube Works will claim damages from Alle- 
gheny County for the destruction of their property. 

At the conference of operators and miners, in Colum- 
bus, on the 11th instant, an agreement was reached. 
The sixty and sixty-nine cent basis was accepted by 
the miners. The scale of prices will go into effect, 
and bind both parties thereto, beginning Sixth Month 
18th, 1894, and continue until Fifth Month Ist, 1895. 
The territory covered embraces Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana. The labor troubles at Cripple 
Creek, Col, appear to be settled. The militia are still 
to remain on duty for some days, 

There were in this city last week 370 deaths —an 
increase of 10 over the preceding week, and a decrease 
of 49 compared with the corresponding week of 1893. 
Of the whole number, 194 were males and 176 females : 
47 died of consumption; 32 of heart disease; 29 of 
pneumonia; 22 of apoplexy; 21 of marasmus; 14 of 
inflammation of the brain; 12 of casualties; 11 of cancer; 
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11 of convulsions; 10 of old age, and 10 of cholera 
infantum. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 96; 4’s, reg., 1122 a 113; 
coupon, 114 a 114}; 5’s, reg., 1178 a 118}; coupon, 
117% a 118; currency 6’s, 1004 a 1104. 

Corton was dull and declined ;;c. per pound, due 
to the favorable crop report. Muiddling uplands of- 
ficially quoted at 7c. per pound. 

FEED. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.50 a $16.00; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.50 a $16.00. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.10 a $2.35; No. 2 winter family, $2.35 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.70 a $2.85; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.65; do. do., straight, $2.75 a 
$5.10; do., do., patent, $3.15 a $3.35; spring, clear, 
$2.40 a $2.60 ; do., straight, $3.10 a $3.50; do., patent, 
$3.60 a $3.80 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet and steady at $2.75 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 59} a 59} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 45 a 45} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 46} a 474 cts. 

Breer CattLe.—Good, 4ja 5c. ; medium, 4} a 4c ; 
common, 4 a 4$c. 

SuHeep AnD Lamps.— Extra, 4 a 4}c.; good, 3} a 
3§c.; medium, 3 a 3}c.; common, 14 a 2jc.; fall lambs, 
3 a 5e.; spring lambs, 4 a 64c. 

Ho«s.— Western, 7 a 74c.; others, 63 a 7c. 

ForeiGn.—The most talked of event of the week in 
England was the winning of the Derby by Lord Rose- 
berry’s Ladas, as Smalley writes to the New York 
Tribune: “ What the ultimate political effect of his 
victory may be, remains doubtful. There were people 
who told you for weeks beforehand, and until they 
became tiresome, that the salvation of the Liberal 
party, or at least the immediate fortunes of the Min- 
istry, depended on the result of Wednesday’s race on 
Epsom Downs. They omitted to take account of the 
Non-conformist conscience. That interesting moral 
organism has of late made no great display, and so 
came to be well nigh forgotten by the political 
prophets. It has been roused into activity by the 
connection of Lord Roseberry with the turf, or rather 
by his victory at Epsom, and the prophets and critics 
now discover that there is another side to the ques- 
tion. Lord Roseberry also discovered it before he 
went to Eton on Monday, to take part in the Eton 
celebration known as the Fourth of June. In his 
clever speech at luncheon, he owned that protests had 
reached him, among others one from the Anti-Gam- 
bling Society. He met them with the defiant remark 
that he felt not a vestige of shame in being the pos- 
sessor of a good horse. The Provost of Eton, in wel- 
coming the Prime Minister as an old pupil, alluded 
to the coming race, and wished him luck. This, more 
than any other single incident, seems to have started 
off the anti-racing censors. They attacked Dr. Hornby 
and attacked Lord Roseberry, neither of whom has 
taken any public notice of the criticisms showered 
upon him.” 

The French Chamber of Deputies recently received 
a petition urging the reconsideration of the project to 
connect England and France by tunnel or some other 
means. The petition was referred to the Petitions 
Committee. Francois Deloucle, in behalf of the Com- 
mittee, reported that it was expedient to resume 
diplomatic negotiations with Great Britain concern- 
ing the construction of a tunnel under the Channel. 

A despatch of the 10th instant from Berlin says: 
“The Imperial Currency Commission has adjourned, 
and its minutes and speeches are in the hands of the 
printer. The original intention of the Commissioners 
was to keep their proceedings secret, but, with the 
Government’s approval, they eventually decided to 
make all the debates public, and thus forestall the 
false reports which interested persons might spread. 
The Commissioners who are friendly to silver have 
arranged for a cheap pamphlet in which the whole 
record of their sitting will be set forth at great length. 
The Commissioners held twenty sittings of six hours 
each, yet they left the entire silver problem in Ger- 
many exactly as they found it. Only the most san- 
guine of them expect any practical result in the future 
from their labors. Dr. Arendt, the most ardent of the 
silver men, and a few of his closer followers, contend 
that the German Government has become convinced 
of the theoretical correctness of bi-metallism, although 
it recognizes the impossibility of Germany’s under- 
taking, single-handed, the rehabilitation of silver. 
Arendt says he is convinced that the German silver 
mines must be abandoned if the present prices con- 
tinue, and that with their abandonment will end much 
of the zine and copper productions of German soil.” 

The Pope’s attitude towards cremation was announced 


last week in the Catholic Diocesan Council of Breisgau, 
His opinion is that cremation, while heretical in prin- 
ciple, may be allowed under special conditions which 
amount to a guarantee against a public scandal. The 
Catholic clergy may officiate at services over bodies 
which are to be cremated, but not at a crematorium. 

The greater part of Radzilow, Lomsha Government, 
Russia, was burned on the 6th instant. Twelve persons 
perished in the fire, many were injured, and 600 fami- 
lies were left homeless. The fire was the work of an 
incendiary. 

Thousands of artisans who were repairing the Im- 
perial buildings in Pekin, struck for higher wages re- 
cently. ‘The Emperor issued an edict commanding the 
soldiers and police to arrest every one asserting the 
rights of the laborers to retard the work. The order 
will be executed, and the turbulent strikers will be ar- 
raigned for treason. The most active leaders will be 
strangled, and their most zealous followers will be ban- 
ished to the fever and mosquito regions for three 
years. The strike has collapsed. 

A dispatch to the London Times from Tien-Tsin, 
dated the 10th, says that the Corean insurgents are re- 
ported to be dispersing before the arrival of the Impe- 
rial troops. 

Intelligence received from Buenos Ayres represent 
that the coup-de-¢tat in Paraguay on the 9th ended 
peacefully. Not a shot was fired. Generals Egusguida, 
Caballero and Escobar, each of whom is a candidate 
for the Presidency, entered into a conspiracy with the 
Minister of War to overthrow President Gonzalez. 

When the President, accompanied by the Minister 
of the Interior and the Chief of Police, was entering the 
Congress, in Assumption, he was suddenly surrounded 
and arrested by armed men, who compelled him to re- 
sign his office. The Vice President, who is a nephew 
of General Caballero, at once assumed the powers of 
President. 

Latest advices say the deposed President of Paraguay 
has been put on board a steamer bound for this city. 
His Ministers of Justice and Foreign Affairs and the 
Chief of Police have been imprisoned. The Vice 
President has formed a new Cabinet. 

A dispatch from Vancouver, B. C., says that the Ca- 
nadian Government is having a careful estimate made 
of the losses and losers by the flood. In the munici- 
palities, corresponding to American counties, it is found 
by a census, taken as accurately as possible, that fully 
15,000 persons are homeless in consequence of the over- 
flow of the Fraser River. Though the river is 1,050 
miles long, and all the lower valley is flooded, the 
greatest damage has been done in a district of 100 
miles between Landers and Yale. 


NOTICES. 


A MIDDLE-AGED Friend wishes a position in a 
Friend’s family, to do light housekeeping and plain 
sewing. Address “ M,” Box 59, Malvern, Pa. 


WANTED.—An experienced teacher for Woodbury 
Preparative Meeting School. Apply to 
PrisciLLA WRIGHT, or 
SAmMueL Baker, 
Woodbury, N.J. 


AGENT APPOINTED. — John S. Fowler, of West 
Chester, Pa., has been appointed Agent for THE 
FRIEND, in the place of Richard 8. Griffith, released 
at his own request. 


WaNTED.—A competent man Friend to take charge 
of Scattergood Seminary, at Hickory Grove, Lowa, as 
Principal ; and a woman Friend as Assistant Teacher 


for the coming winter term. Address applications 
to Lewis W. Bye, or 
Evma C. E.tyson, 
West Branch, Cedar Co., Iowa. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoorn.—The stage will be 
at Westtown station to meet the trains leaving Phila- 
delphia, at 7.07 and 8.46 A.M; and 2.53 and 4.32 P.M. 
To send a message to the School by telegraph, address 
ZEBEDEE HAINEs, Supt., at West Chester; telephone 
No. 85. 


MARRIED, Fifth Month 23rd, 1894, at Harrisville 
Meeting, Ohio, Davin P. Wi uits, of Springville, 
Iowa, son of Mark and Sarah V. Willits (the former 
deceased), to Sina W. HALL, daughter of Jesse and 
Edith Hall (the former deceased). 


Diep, suddenly, at his residence at Croham Mount, 
Croydon, England, Fifth Month 29th, 1894, JoserH 
ARMFIELD, a minister, aged seventy-three years, 





